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ABSTRACT : 
Thais article réports the findings fio an empirical 
etudy ‘of the readiness of elementary principals in the State of Iowa 
for group pre-kindergarten education. The study was based on 
responses cf. principals té items in a mail questionnaire and was : 
directed at discovering their attitudes and knowledge about selected 
issues in grcup pre-kindergarten.education. Findings indicate that 
the principals are positively oriented to group pre-kindergarten 
education and are rather knowledgeable about what it entails. The 
implications, of these findings. are that the elementary principals 
-will in general be able to handle competently the problems that will 
arise in adwinistering group pre-kindergarten education in their 
Schools. (Author/MS) ; . 
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ARE ELENCONTARY PRINCLPATS READY FUK GROUP FRE-ALIDERGARLEN KDUCAL LUN? 
ay AN EMPIRICAL STUDY IN IOWA i 
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@ 3 : ; ‘ \ . : 
This article reports the findings from an empirical study of the 

readiness a elementary principals in the State of Tova for group pre- os 

kindergarten edication, .The study was based oh responses of prinetoais 

to items in a mail questionnaire; it was directed at discovering their ; ‘ 

‘attitudes and knowledge about selected .issues in, group pre-kindergarten 


. 


education. The findings themselves are very encouraging. They indicate 


- 


that the principals are positively oriented to group pre-kindergarten 


. oe i 


education and are rather knowledgeable about what git entails. The 


° - 


implicationssof these findings are that the ye ren principals will ° 


jn general be able to hantle competently the ‘problems that will arise i : tgs 


in administering group pre-kindergartén education in’their sclHools. 


among American parents and educators in the need for and possibilities 
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ARE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS READY FOR GROUP PRE-KINVERGARTEN FDUCATTON? 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY IN IOWA} 


o : . Introduction . ee oS 


“4 
During the, past decade there ‘has been a good deal of interest 


. 


of group pre-kindergarten: education. This interest has occasioned a 
continuing, lively discussion of who should sponsor group pre-kinder- 


garten education and, if the public schools take on this role, of how 


5 4 . oS 
they could best provideysuch educatton, Since elementary schools are - 


logical sites for group pre-kindergarten education within the public 
. a * 


schools, the principals at this level need to be prepared to exercise 

the leadership necessary for appropriate programs. Group pre-kinder-y , 
o BS ee 

garten education does not now exist on a wide scale in elementary 


schools, but its expansion is certainly. imminent, Because of this 


prospect, it is imperative to find out whether elementary prinéipals 
Ai; a 
currently on the job are ready to assume the additional ‘leadersttp’ 


responsibilities for pre-kindergarten programs, 


’ 


This article reports the findings from an empirical study qf the 


- 


readiness of elementary principals in the State of Iowa for: group 
pre-kindergarten education. The study was based on responses of prin- 
cipals to items in a mail questionnaire; it was directed at discovering 


‘their attitudes and knowledge ssa aedleetind issues in, group pre-kinder- 


garten education, The .findings themselves are very encouraging. THey . ° °* 


indicate that the principals are positively oriented to group pre-kinder- 


garten education and are rather knowledgeable about what it entails. 


4 


“= stance of those who write about pre-kindergarten cducation. The matter 


’ ° 


* The implications of these findings are-that the elementary principals 


will in general be able to_handle competently the problems that will: 


arise in administerjng group pré-kindergarten edticat ion in their schools, 


e t — a - 


- 


‘ The article’ begins with a definition of the concept of ‘readiness of 


elementary’principals for group pre-kindergarten education. The next 
section presents the issues selected for the study. Then, after sec- 


tions describing which Iowa elementary principals participated in the 


study and how data on their attitudes and knowledge were collected,:/: 
there ‘is a section summarizing those views. The final section notes 


a: ~ ‘ 
some implications of the study for the prospects of group pre-kinder- 


garten educatioMin the elementary schools, 


The Concépt of Readiness of Elementary Principals 
OS PE ONES SE EEE NE ry SEI NeApaLs 


oo 


Obviously, there must’ be some gauge by which to:answer the question’ 


- 


posed. in the title, "Are elementary principals ready for group pre-kinder- 


gatten education?" The gauge used*in this’ study is the match on selected 


‘ * . 
ra 


issues in the field between the views of elementary principals and the 
. = " \ 


« 


oh aaa satel is crucial to the notion of readvhess. ° 
The snasou, foe choosing this gauge of emitnies re eaiuinited in how, 
. ry 
elementary princgipals currently on the job keep abreast’of developments 
such as group pre-kindergarten education. As a major part of their in- 


ay F se 
service education, elementary privcipals read professional jourhals;’ 


and in this way they are exposed to what writers, usually current or- 
ge a 


former educational practitioners, have to say about these developments. 
=o ; . 
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. The Selected’ Issues and the Stance of Writers fn the Field 


‘[ 


Before undertaking the study of the attitudes, and knowledge of 


elementary principals about group pre-kindergarten education, it was 


first necessary 6 ident j fy the most Zipoatand definitional and theo- ° 
retical eae in the field and to ascertain’ the stance SE writers 
lin the’ field on the'’se issues. iis analysis of the Literature in, the 
field of pre-kindergarten education ‘indicated that the important ‘ 
definitional .and eiieapens fet issues cluster under Bie cae four 


, 


* main headings” ind ‘uiioswnaiee +9 Clientele: Which children should 
be involved in eee pre-kindergarten programs? (2) ha Who 

* should staff, group pre-kindgrga.ten programs? (3). Programing: What 
outa Ty the Rtature of the groip pre-kindergarten eeeunah (4) ° 
Gepantuat tan: tow shoyld the group pre-kindergarten program. be organ- 
‘heed and sponsored? These headings and questions are Pesershee more 


fully in the paragraphs below, and = stance of writers ‘in the field 


“Son fee pms 


Quest ions invélving the clientele to be served in group pre-kinder- 

, garten programs are especial ly tubebint because at least initially and 
“perhaps for some on ee period of time not all sia Nel nd eiceitss ; 
aged children will be enrolled in ‘group programs, even if such enroll- 

. ment, were icerrtil to be desirable. At int age should disddven first be 
iavolved in group educational. experiences? Most writets in the field of 
pre- “indergadeen education are convinced” of the scechctedl cs the early 


ee in ssietinn the stage of optimal later development and education, - 


but there has by no means been agreement that. group pre-kindergarten 


é ~ { 
mn . 


programs should be the primary avenue of positive intervention into the 


oe 


lives of young- children. Should the socio-economic status and background 
of children affect their enrollinent in ‘group pre-kindergarten programs?: ¥ . 


" Much of the current interest and momentuni of pre-kindergarten education 


~ -_ * 
is, due to the public and professional attention paid to the compensatory \ 
“education programs of the 1960's, and most writers in the field favor 


giving priority for enrollment. in pre-kindergarten programs to children 


. 


who are in greatest need of stimulation. How universal is the need for 
group pre-kindergarten experiences? Most okey th the field agree 

that all or most pre-kindergarten children could needed docs deptonsiabs 
group programs. What’ effect shoutd the physical and emake health of 


’ children have on’ thefr enrollment in group pre-kindergarten programs? 
Children with handicapping conditions are being brought increasingly °* 4 
fa : 


x 


into the educational isa and most writers in the’ field advocate 


this mainstreaming as well as the provision of educational services for 
° t 


pre-kindergarten children with handicapping or "high rid! conditions. 
Questions rel&ting to the adult personnel in group pre-kindergarten 
programs come to the fofe because of the implicit relationship between 


the quality of teaching and the quality of learning. What training and/or 
certification qualifies Piatvtduels tp teach in group pre-kindergarten i : 


programs? Most writers assert that ‘there is a need for well-prepared 
- . ‘ 


“teachers in group pre-kindergarten programs; and, in keeping with this , 


assertion, most writers in the\field tend to agree that specialized 


training and certification is nec®asary for pre-kindergarten teachers. 


What, should be the nature of parental involvement in group pre-kinder- 


; - 5 


as 


garten programs? Some well-known programs, such as Project Head Start, 
children enrolled to play an important role 
t cae aT ; 

. P 
in the actual program for the children, and most writers in the field 


. . 


have encouraged parents of 


tend to agree that there should be a strong emphasis in pre-kindergarten “% 
. 5 ad . i 
programs on work with parents. What should be the ratio of teaching 


staff to children in group pre-kindergarten programs?¢ The ratio of 


teaching staff to.children governs aspects of the program which can be 
implemented, and most writers te the field reconmend minimum ratios of 
one teacher, one full-time teacher aide, and one volunteer for titeen 
to twenty three- and four-year-old children. nea thd gender of staff 


members make a difference in gréup pre-kindergarten programs? The over- 
whelming majority of teachers in group pre-kindergarten. proprams are 


women, and some writers in the field recommend the introduction of more 


male teachers because of the need for both male and female adult models. 


Questions. about the actual program for group pre-kindergarten ‘educa- 
.tion are very important because they impinge directly on the experience _ ' 


a . . 
of the children enrolled. What theories of development | and dearning . 


serve as the ‘bases for décisions about programing? Most\ writers in the 
? ¥ . 


field are in substantial agreement on the seven theories\of development ¢ 


‘ \ 


and learning which seem to have influenced pre-kindergarf n programing 


during the past fifteen years:, (1) Most writers sce the d "nature- 


“nurture controversy" as having been replaced by a concept Of “nature- 


nurture collaboration," (2) Most writers in the field belie e that early 


development provide? the base on which later development depends. (3) 
i 


é > 


Most but not all writers are in agreement on the "whole child" view of 


aa ; - 8 


1 


. > : s 
: we Se i s 
* at ; 2 
« 6 . 
* a? 3 : i 
‘development and think that it is important for pre-kindergarten programs 


‘ ;° ¢ 
_to interpret the educational function broadly enough to provide experi-. 
< / ‘ . 

ences to develop ‘social, eniotional, physical, as well as intelléctual 


7 a competencies. (4) Nost- writers oxithassiie to the idea advanced ny Jean 

Piaget that cognitive development woneren by stages which follow a ee 
ststent. order. (5) Most writers in the field beltew inthe canals ~ 
of the often repeated ‘rule si sisal that learning can peeeaed si the 


Abstract oh. only &fter many concrete experiences, (6) Most writers ; | 

: _in the field recognize ‘thé importance of individualizing the group pre- 
4 * 
eindergerten program in order te: respond to the Sra ua and needs of 


. individual children. (7) And, most writers in.the field acknowledge 
ry . . . *, 


_the ‘importance to a child's intellectual functioning of the nutritional 
and ‘health’ status. What goals and objectives for group pre-kindergarten ‘ 


education seem to follow logically from these ‘theories of development 


. 


and. iearning?*-First, most wetvere- tn the field are generally agreed a 
: ~xhat ‘conprefiensive goals, are consistent with these theories -- i.e., 
a8 reflecting the "whole c}fild"! concept bavolvdig work with parents, pro-. 
“vidtag needed eR aNeL and health services, and maintaining- continuity : 


' 
‘ ; . 


between pre- kindergarten programs" and -elenentary education, But, second, 
we: es 
there is not complete. Baas re writers im the field about whether | 


‘ 


acini more emphasis shoul be’ meet on prOSane” or on product~ 


prtented goals in pré-kindergarten Ribceeteas Hes teaching methodology ; 
- ar ae” ‘3 - 


) should be ae ‘in group pre- kindergarten. programs? Up to the present 


-- i: 


, ine, the Lnphacis of jon ‘in pre-kindergarten eddeation has been on 


development of curricularather than on teaching-methodology, and it 


a * + - 
. Z . - . . , 


: ‘ . * 9 a ; ‘“,. 


+ ° . ; _. & 
s' . . 
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is therefore not surprising that writers in the field haye not come to a, 


’ 


sone about methodology. . What effects on children and Si puneeUe 
at the elementary level have been noted as a result of group pre-kinder- 
garten Programs? Most writers in the field note _that cogrfitive gains 
are made by children in the course of group | pre-kindergarten programs ; 


‘ Ss 


hovever, in most cases these gains have not been maintained throvgh the 


‘ - 4 


primary years in regular elementary sshetini ‘oa writers in ye field 
agree that pre-kindergarten programs .should have: an effects on curriculum 


in the primary grades, aie : 


Questions dealing with the organization of pre-kindergarten pregrams 


are derivative of the questions .of clientele, per pnnel, and programing. 
i ‘ e ’ 
* What societal’ group or groups should sponsor pre- 


indergarten programs? 
. , . 


There are advocates of. sponsorship hy private gro 


‘ 


s,. social services, 


» 


0 .consensus. among 
* 


and the public’school system; but th@re is as yet 
. ‘ A ‘ 7 | 
writers.in the field. What should be the length of phe aay in’ group - 


pre-kindergarten programs? The length has varied ‘because. at the, dual 
functions served -- child ‘ante and educatjen - -- sad again there is no 


consensus among writers in the field “about which. funétion should prevail, © 


What . ene priorities should be applied to decisions’ involving group 
* > 
pre-kindergarten proaminst Once again, wetnane in the ‘field have not 


come to‘agreement on this question. 


» 
‘ 


The study of the attitudes and. knowledge .of elementary: principals . 
about’ -group pre-kindergarten education treated definitional and theoretical 


issues’ from these four main headings -- ‘clientele, personnel,, progtaming, | 


ry 
‘ ao “ 


and organization. 


* 


- Px 
= The imminent expansion of group pre- indergarten ducation in the 
elementary schools resulted in a focus /on the views of principals cur- 
\ rently working at this level. By virtue of their position, elementary 


principals would play a crucial leadership role jn administering pre- 


. = kindergarten programs, First, they would guid¢ change and implement 


goals, aie they would have primary respénsibility for supervising 


a 


and improving instruction, And, third, they would be accountable for 
the success or failure of the programs 


The study included all 679 ind§ iduals who during the 1974-1975 


academic year served as elementary principals in Iowa schools.” Ga 


a 
ing information on the views of all rathér than a sample of elemoftary ' of 
‘ « 7 yf: 
‘ / Lf 
‘ principals in the State ee allowed more accurate generaljZation of fi 
. findings. A .! 


N : / 


- Method of Data Collection 


J 


/ 


The large. size of the population t be surveyed necessitate 


ee Si 
“about the issuesy previously identified as important/ones in the 


: _ field of pre-kindergarten education., A five-point Likert-type scale 


was used as the’ response format in this part of the questionnaire, Items 


~ ‘ > 3 


- , i . 1 1 ; : 


about important issues in pee-kinderyarten- education were phrased so 
¢ 7 ‘ . ~- 
that ‘respondents would select alternatives, almost equally at the ‘lower 
j* / . 
f sf fos 4 
and/ Mapes gnds of a scale. The items were refined during a'pilot study; 
\ 7 ° : 


d ther. final arrangement in the quespionnaire was determined through 
: } ; i 


"yt 
random assignment. 


oe a F 
aor Approximately 65% of Iowa elementary’ principals responded to’ the 


questionnaire. ,Comparison of the réspondents to thé entire population 
. of Iowa elementary principals on the: demographic characteristics-of 


-gender and age indicated that the respondents seemed to be/representa- 
e ] | “N 


tive of the population. 


/ , 5 s) 


: Views of the Elementary Principals 


: Analysis of the responses of Iowa elementary principals provided 


4 
important and interesting information about their readiness for group 


pre-kindergarten education. A summary of these views .is organized 


. o ' ° 
agcording to the major definitional and theoretical issues on which the 


study is based,’ On all issues for which the stance of writers in the 


field is clear, there is a good match between that stance and the views 


of principals, 


‘ 
Clientele . ‘ so 


Age of Children. A. majority of elementary principals believe that 
6 kindergarten is not soon enough to begin teaching young children in a 
i , group setting. But, many principals also believe that children should 


be at least four years of age before they, receive group‘pre-Kindergarten 


it 0 a 


10 


re , ; 


education. In.other words, many principals would limit enrollment in 


4 


group pre-kindergarten programs to children ho are within one vear of 


. 


being eligible for kindergarten. 


Socio-Economic Status and Background, A majority of principals 


. 


believe that priority. should be placed on the pre-kindergarten education 


of disadvantaged children who are in need of stimulation. However, it 


. i m 


is important to note that the percentages are only slightly over 50 per 


cent on, the two relevant items in the qupst ionnairey © 


4 
‘ 


Universality of Need for Group Programs, Nearly three-quarters of 


. 


the elementary principals believe that all children .could benefit from 
appropriate group pre-kindergarten programs, And, although a majority 
of principals think that pre-kindergarten childre hould ideally teceive 


education in their own homes from their own pagMits, a majority also 


judge that in point of fact most parents do not provide the ‘opportuni- 


ties for intellectual development needed by pre-kindergarten ayed child- 
ren, 
= 
Physical/Mental Health. Most ale. a asi believe that the education 


of pre-kindergarten handicapped children should be a public responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, in bali with the philosophy of mainstreaning,¢ 
a majority @f principals reject the idea that pre-kindergarten ors 
capped children should be educated separately ontobhee children, Many 
of them think that pre-kindergareen education should be provided for 


handicapped children before it is provided for other children; buc the 


percentage is less than 50 per cent. 


° 


‘ D Personnel ° 
a Training/Certification of Staff. .Principals overwhelmingly reject 
a . 5 ; ; = ’ Ww 
the idea that pre-kindergarten teachers require less professional train- 


ing than elementary teachers. They believe that pre-kindergarten teachers 


fine should be paid on the same sdlary schedule as other teachers. Further- 
: ‘ 


mre, almost all of them Lhink that pre-kindergarten teachers should 
’ \ . 


™ have special training and certification in early childhood education, 
Many take issue with’ the idea of employing teachers already in the dis- 
trict for any nev group eiartolaceaiion wis eases even if staff re- 
ductions would otherwise be necessary; however, there is an unusually 
large undecided response on this particular item in the quest ionnaird, 
A substantial majority of principals reject the idea that pre- 
kindergarten teacher aides are as competent in making educational 


“decisions as are teachers. Over half of the principals believe that 


these aides should have special training and certification in edrly 
. : ° P 
‘ childhood education. 


‘Parent Involverent. Almost all principals think that active and 

- é continuous involvement of parents in the experiences of a child while 

in @ group pre-kindergarten program hag positive effects on learning. 
Accotdingly, most of them reject the idea that parents should generally 
remain on the other side of.the school door. Most principals, however, 
do not consider that parents are :s competent in making educational 
decisions as are teachers; this belief may possibly be related to their 
feeling that most parents do not provide (SE “opportunities for intellec- 


‘ 


‘tual deve lopment needed by young children. 


. 


- 


~ 
. 
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: Ratio of Staff to Children: Over three-quarters of the principals 
believe that there should be at least one ee and one full-time 
teacher aide for each ‘fifteen four year olds. Nearly that many princi- 

: pals do not consider that the same adult=child ratio as now found in . 


e ‘ ‘ é 
kindergarten programs is appropriate in pre-kindergarten programs; this 


view may indicate that. principals are not satisfied with the current 


ratios in kindergartens. 
Programing 


Theories of Development/Learning., A large percentage of principals 


reject the idea that achievement depends more on genetic or biological 


endowment than on environmental; influences. Mest principals believe 


. 
. 


that the first years of a child's life represent the most important 
period for priming a child's cognitive development. And, over three- 


quarters of the principals thYnk that encouraging intellectual develop- 


- 


ment need not discourage healthy social-emotional development. . 

Nei eibnaioalig think that intellectual funct foning proceeds by 
stages and follows a consistent axilee, Also, the majority a principals 
believe that the learning of young children moves from the concrete to” 
the abstract level, rather than eae however, the iseetiod group 

‘is rather large in this case. Responding to an item about early read- . 
ing, most principals indicate belief that the child who is bstérhnbed 
and seems, ready should be taught; in other words, there is belief in 


the idea of individualizing this aspect -of the pre-kindergarten curricu- 


lum, Finally, almost all principals think that hunger or poor health 


oe .  w 15 


: 


g% 


constitutes a barrier to the learning of young children, 


Goals/Objectives. Two items assess the extent to which elementary 


principals consider their colleagues to be knowledgeable about the goals : 


- and objectives of pre~kindergartgn education described in the. literature 
and espoused in their communities, Responding to, these items, nearly 
half of the principals indicate that a lack of knowledge prevails. 
However, one cannot judge what gauge of knowledge the paloeuvets applied 
to their colleagues in this case. ~S 

‘the aeinetpels think that group pre-kindergarten programs should 
enbrace excuvsicnetes goals and objectives. For instance, nearly all 
of the SGenieals believe Heat experiences designed to achieve social 
Suanutien wheals be as important as those designed to achieve cognitive 


leaWings. And, nine out of ten principals think that systematic educa- 
# ‘ 
tion prégrams ‘should be available to parents of pre-kindergarten child- 


ren. Also, a high percentage of principals believe that adequate pre- 
kindergarten programs should provide necded health and nutritional, ser- 
1668 to. children; however the magnitude - agreement with this item 

is cepireanin ene than with the one about hunger’ or poor health being 
a barrier to learning. Finally, almost all principals believe that there 
should bo eoneinudéy of program goals at the pre-kindergarten and elemen- 
tary levels. p 


On two items designed to place principals along a process/product- 


oriented continuum, the majority of principals indicate an affinity for 
3 / 


process;roriented goals for pre-kindergarten children. They believe that 
‘learning specific skills is less important than having many and varied 


a 9 


16 
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ra é , 14 
trips and experiences. And, they think that creative activities such 
as music, ‘art, and movement should receive more emphasis than formal 
readiness activities, . - 


Teaching Methods. Most, principals believe,in the importance of 


individualizing the group pre-kindergarten programs in order to respond 
‘ 

to the ability and needs of the children. They also SUPTEG She ieee 

, ; " 

that a diversity in methodology should be reflected in group pre-kindér- 


q 


garten programs; hdwever, this item does not differentiate between di- 


versity of methodology within a ; rogram or from program to program, © 


And, most principals do not approve of pre-kindergarten programing 


which requires children ‘to participate in activittcs mainly as one group. 

On some items relating to teaching methods, the principals tend, to 
be process-oriented, For example, a majority reject the idea that the 
most important ‘learning experiences ee group pre-kindergarten. program 
are those diveotiy* ded by a teacher. Furthermore, nearly half think 
that children learn best from self-selected activities within a well- 
planned environment, 

; i 

A large majority of principals believe that the main purpose of 
spontaneous play in a group pre-kindergarten program should be to pro- . 
vide for settitahent teat expetiencess This shane eoutla be inter- 
preted as being product-oriented, since process-oriented planners at~ | 


tribute considerable importance to the intellectual growth possibili- 


: e 
ties of children's play. 


Program Effects. Many principals know that the significantly 
; > : 


higher scores on 1.Q. tests of children in group pre-kindergarten 


17 


. 


programs typically have not sented to persist into thé intermediate 

grades; however, over 40 per _— of the principals are undecided and 
this level of indecision indicates a probable lack of fam{liarity with 
the relevant research results. Over three-quarters of ‘the principals 
‘think that widespread pre-kindergarten attendance should cause changes 


in the ‘kindergarten and primary curricula, 


Organization 


v 


Sponsorship. A majority of principals reject the idea that group 


pre-kindergarten programs should remain. in the private sector and think 
instead that public ‘funds ‘should be used to support evectadeckerten 
education, Many believe that group pre-kindergaften progranie could be 
housed in empty eh cinatiagy classrooms, And, over three-quarters of the 
sili pater Shik that oe considerations Gane aeneias local 
school districts to add group pre-kindergarten wrepeets if the same 
state funda were made available for pre-kindergarten as foe dlanpiheinn 
children. Furthermore, almost all nn believe that if group 
pre-kindergarten education becomes a publi®@ responsibility, it should 
be under the administration of existing anand of Education. 
Length of Program, Most -principals seem to support the education- 
al but not the child care function of group pre-kindergarten education 
ane For instance, over three-quarters of the principals think 
that pre-kindergarten prograns should * a maximum of two to three 


hours in length. And, most setatiwels reject the idea that full-day, 


publicly funded pre-kindergarten programs should be available to meet 
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tho’ needs of children in families with working parents, 


Funding Priorities. On questions of economic feasibility,, the 
principals-are faitly evenly split among the agree, undecided, and 
® » 
‘disagree responses. Principals tend to think that it is économically 


feasiblé to provide publicly funded pre-kindergarten education for all 


children and that it is economically feasible to maintain ratios of one 
* ; 


% : 
teacher 4nd one full-time teacher aide for each fifteen children in 


group pre-kindergarten programs. However, these responses are well 
under 40 per cent -- far short of a majority. ‘And, as noted earlier, 
many of~the principals interpret "all-children" as being "all four 

‘ . 3 ; 
_year olds." ™ 

a? . 

On matters of priorities, the principals tend to reject the ideu’ 
that public resources should be used\ to improve elementary education 
rather than to begin“pre-kindergarten programs and‘to atcept the idea 
that a higher priority on using public funds would be to implement .a 
1:15 teacher-child ratio in all kindergartens. However, again the per- 
centages are less than 50%.» ° 

© ; . a 
Implications 
There is a good match between the views of Iowa elementary princi- 
pals and the stance of those who write about pre-kindergarten education. 
. Thus, this study finds an affirmative answer to the question posed in 
the title, "Are elementary principals ready for group pre-kindergarten 
; : 


education?" 
s 


.. The responses of Lowa elementary principals indicate that in general 


1 


: — | : ; a7 ° ot 


“ 


they are'positively oriented to group pre-kindergarten education and . 


are rather knowledgeable about what it entails, Administering pre-kinder- 


garten programs within the public schools will involve making Some dif- 
a ; 


ficult decisions, but the principals appear ‘to be prepared for making . a 
appropriate Judgments. Although the transition ta new programing is 
. never easy, the readiness of elementary principals for group pre-kinder- 
x ~ * garten education seems to bode well for facilitation of the Crarin thats 
at leant in the State of Iowa, This quaiptieation is in order because 
all of the elementary principals in the study were from the State of 
. | Iowa, Further research in other states will be necessary to ascertain 
the generality of the findings and, to Sane a0 overview of the readiness 
a. of principals nationally for group pre-kindergarten education, 

As was mentioned frequently in the section titled, "The Selected, 
Issues and the Stance of Writers in the Field," co are some ee 
r on which there is little ieunenete annigd web teia writers and, indeed, 

god ‘* on which there has not been articulation of alternatives, In other 


“ words, many of the difficult decisions which elementary princ{pals will 


- face vis-a-vis pre-kindergarten education are also ones with which edu-: 


. % . 


cators in the field af pre-kindergarten education are still wrestling. 


It makes good sense for educators at the pre-kindergarten level to work 
f ry 


“together with elementary principals on critical and heretofore unresolved 


oa 


_ 7 issues in’group pre-kindergarten education, Elementary principals could 
bring to the joint effprts a vast fund of practical experience at the 
elementary level; and because of their positive orientations and con- 


siderable knowledge about group pre-kindergarten education, they could 
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constructively take part in those efforts. The help of elementary 
’ Ye - = 
principals in resolving issues on which there is currently no consensus 
; 2 : 


could have positive effects on the theory and practice of group pre-, 
® 


kindergarten education. 


: AG 
+ Footnotes ate 
_1, Advice and feedback from Jerry N. Kuhn on stad study are. 
3 ; . gratefully acknowledged. < - . 
Rage, 2. It is not possible to cite here all of the individual refer- 


. ” i 
ences consulted in ‘identifying these issues. For a complete bibliog- 


: ‘ i ‘ 
raphy of literature consulted, see $. Anselmo, A study of the attitudes 
: r. 


and knowledge of Iowa elemeutary principals about setected issues in 


pre-kindergarten education, Unpublished doctoral thesis, University of, 


Iowa, 1975. 


3. For a more complete review of the stance of writers in the 


€ 


field, see S. Anselmo, op. cit., pp.°15-62. 
4. . Although the"questionnaire concerried group pre-kindergarten 
. ° Fi ; 
education in general, certain items were phrased in terms of given age 


‘groups for the sake of' specificity. we, 


‘ 


5. The information was provided by the Iowa Department of Public 


. 


Instruction, 


6. * The ee indicates -that a major problem in mail’ question- 


faires is the probpbility of a low rate of return. (See, for instance, 
F. W. Kerlinger, ae We of behavioral research, New onke Holt, . 
Rinehart, & Winston, 1973.) However, in this study, pe follow-up 
procedures minimized the seriousness of this problem, 


7. For the purposes of this part of the data analysis, the "strong- 


ly agree" and "agree" responses were combined as were the "disagree" arid 
“ep rongly disagree" kesponses, z i‘ 


nh 
v 


